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VICTORY FOR DEUEL 


CHARGES IN RELATION TO 
THE TOWN TOPICS SCAN- 
DAL ARE DISMISSED. 


Appellate Division Holds That in 
Aiding and Advising Colonel Mann, 
the Justice Was Not 
Law That Forbids Magistra‘es to 


Violating 


Engage in Private Business. 


By a unanimous decision the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court has dismissed the 
charges brought against Justice Jos- 
eph M. Deuel by District Attorney 
Jerome and others in connection with 
the Town Topics scandal. 

It was shown on the trial of Colonel 
W. D. Mann’s libel case against Nor- 
man Hapgood, editor of Collier's 
Weekly, that Justice Deuel took an ac- 
tive part in pushing the sale of the 
“Fads and Fancies” book, and in the 
editorial conduct of Town Topics. It 
was also alleged that it was part of the 
business of Town Topics to extort 
money under threats of publishing de 
famatory matter and that some of the 
stuff actually printed was unclean. 

The charges against Justice Deuel 
were brought under a provision of the 
law which forbids a justice of the 
Special Sessions Court to carry on any 
business, and requires him to devote 
his entire time and capacity “so far as 
the public interests demand,” to of- 
ficial duty. 

Justice Ingraham, who writes the 
opinion of the Appellate Division, 
holds that, in his relations with Town 
Topics, Justice Deuel was not carrying 
on a business, because he assumed no 
responsibility nor obligation for the 
management of Colonel Mann’s con- 
cern. If nobody did more for the bus- 
iness than Justice Deuel did, says the 
opinion, it could not have been car- 
ried on. 

In view of this finding, the court 
considers it unnecessary to examine 
into the charges affecting the charac- 
ter of Town Topics. 

AN OHIO VENTURE. 
New Morning Paper Soon to Appear 
in Cincinnati. 

Some time this month a new morn- 
ing one-cent paper, to be called the 
Mail, will be issued in Cincinnati. A 
company, capitalized at $250,000, has 
been organized and articles of incor- 
poration have been forwarded to Co- 
lumbus. Felix S. Goldsmith 1s the 
prime mover in the enterprise and has 
interested outside as well as_ local 
capital, of which, he says, all is avail- 
able cash when needed. 

The company has practically closed 
negotiations for a plant. The edi- 
torial and business staffs have been 
selected and will be announced with- 
in a short time, according to Mr. 
Goldsmith, who is personally a Re- 
publican. Asked as to the political 
complexion of the paper, Mr. Gold- 
smith said the Mail would be strict- 
ly independent. The company has 
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arranged for a special telegraph news 
service, and declares itself to be well 
prepared to begin the work of issuing 
its paper daily. 


AD. MEN ON THE LINKS. 


E. W. Alexander Wins Dewar and 
Association Trophies. 









(See page 5.) 
EDITOR OF THE LONG BRANCH (N, J.) RECORD. 
Class C. 

Best gross—J. L. Stack and F. K. Higbie; 
score, 102.2. . 

Best net—Tie M. Hooper and E. J. 
Dissette, with g of 105, handicap 22, net 
83; and J. K. Evans and M. F. Wilson, with 
gross 104, handicap 21, and net 83. 

Class D. 

Tie for best gross—W. H. Mann and J. A. 
Buchanan, with W. Schillaber and W. L. 
Colt—score, 117. 

Best net-—W. C. Richardson and A. C. 
Fisher, with a gross of 120, handicap 32, and 
net 82. 


Canadian champions, ex-champions 
and future champions who saw Amer- 
ican advertising men swing golf 
clubs on the Lambton Club links, 
near Toronto, this week, agreed that 
on the whole the play was of a high 


order. In his report of the opening 
of the tournament of the American 
Golf Association of Advertising In- 


terests, on Monday, a writer on the 
Toronto Globe said: “It was a splen- 
did sight to see these busy men (who 
represent interests whose capitaliza- 
tion runs close to the half-billion-dol- 
lar mark) get into the game with a 
vim and enthusiasm which would do 
the heart of the schoolboy good to 
behold.” 

In the two-ball foursome for men, 
66 pairs, including local players, com- 


peted. The results were as follows: 
Class A, 

Best gross—Frank Presbrey and George S. 
Lyon; score, 85. Best net—E. W. Alexander 
ind W. J. Macdonald, with gross of 91, han- 
dicap 7, net 84. 

Class B. 

Best gross—R. M. Purvis and E. A. Mat 

thews; score 97. Best net—Tie—J. B. Bryan 


Robinson with gross of oo, handicap 
15, net 84, and H. S. Clark and H. E. Crall, 
with gross 102, handicap 18, and. net 84, 





In the two-ball foursome for wom- 


en Miss Defries and Mrs. Moore re- 
turned a gross score of 90, and Mrs. 
Dick and Mrs. Brewer gross, 101; 


handicap, 25; net, 76. 


A driving rain interfered seriously 
with the comfort of the players on 
Tuesday, but did not dampen their en- 
thusiasm. In the qualifying round 18 
holes medal play the contestants were 
divided into seven flights. E. W. 
Alexander, with a gross score of 83, 
won the Dewar Trophy for a year and 
the association medal permanently. 

The putting competition for women 
adjourned on account of the 
storm. As this issue goes to press 
match play has begun. It will be con- 
tinued until Saturday, when the final 
round will be played. 


was 





New Texas Daily. 

It is said that the Bay City (Tex.) 
Tribune Printing Company will be- 
gin to publish a daily in a few weeks. 
The new paper will make a specialty 
of oil news. 





5 CENTS A Copy 


MAY GET TOGETHER 





RUMORS THAT THE DAILY 
AND QUOIN CLUBS WILL 
JOIN FORCES. 


Although Their Interests Are Appa- 
rently Opposed, It Is Said That 
They Have Enough in Common to 
Make a Coalition Possible—Rivalry 
Hes Always Been Friendly. 
Reports current in New York this 

week to the effect that arrangements 

for an alliance between the Quoin 
ind Daily Clubs had been perfected 
were said by members of both or- 

ganizations to have a 

fact, although 


foundation in 


they were somewhat 
‘previous” in form. No coalition has 
really been made, although Edward 


Payson Call, manager of the Daily 
Club, said that such an arrangement 
wes possible. 

The Quoin Club, as readers of this 
newspaper know, exists to promote 
magazine advertising, while the Daily 
Club, consisting of half a hundred pa- 


pers, seeks to gather in contracts 
from advertisers who are now using 
ther mediums. Some surprise has 
been expressed that organizations 
that must logically be competitors, 


like these two clubs, could possibly 
find a basis for an alliance. The re- 
ply is that a warm, steady, wholesome 
competition not bar coopera- 
tion among the rivals for certain pur- 


does 


poses, provided, of cours®, that 
there is no personal hostility in the 
way. 


No such obstacle to concerted work 


would keep the Quoin and Daily 
Clubs apart, for the members are 
firm friends socially. It is pointed 
out that rival newspapers are found 


in local organizations in large cities, 
and all are benefited by united 
forts to advance the purposes that all 
newspapers in a town have in com- 
mon. Why, it is asked, should not 
the Quoin and Daily Clubs get to- 
gether? 

While the work of the Daily Club 
progresses favorably, so far as new 
business for newspapers is concerned, 
the main object of the organization 
is gaining ground almost daily. That 
object is the impression on the minds 
of the advertising world of the fact 
that in the Daily Club are over fifty 
papers that can be relied upon for 
adherance to rates and for equitable 
treatment of advertisers and agents. 

The advertisements issued by the 
Daily Club calling attention of man- 
ufacturers to newspaper advertising 
are appearing to effect in 
the papers belonging to the organiza- 
tion. 


ef- 


good 


Sale Confirmed. 

The sale of the Ithaca News, for- 
merly owned by Professor Duncan 
C. Lee, of Cornell University, to the 
Forest City Printing Company has 
been judicially confirmed. Charles E. 
Westervelt, formerly of the Marlbor- 
ough Record, will be business man- 
ager of the News in future 
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PRESS CLUB HOME 


WORK ON NEW BUILDING IN 
NEW YORK SOON TO 
BEGIN. 


Plans Have Been Accepted for a 
Steel Ten 
Stories High, Fitted Up With Ev- 
ery Arrangement for the Conven- 


Fireproof Structure 


ience and Comfort of Members. 


The New York Press Club will 
soon begin work on the ten-story 
building which will stand on the 


club’s hundred thousand dollar lot at 
Spruce and William streets. The lot 
measures sixty-two feet on Spruce 
street and thirty-six feet on William. 
Plans for the building were prepared 


by Ernest Greene, of 5 Beekman 
street. It is expected that the new 
home of the club will be finished 


within a year. 

The building is to be of steel fire- 
proof construction with brick, stone 
and terra cotta trimmings, ten stories 
in height, with a roof garden. The 
entrance is to be near the westerly 
end of the Spruce street front through 
a large revolving door into a hall 
wainscotted with marble and with an 
ornamental marble and iron staircase. 
From this hall the large passenger 
elevator will start, while the service 
elevator will start from the basement. 

On the first floor, besides the club 
entrance hall, will be stores for rent. 
On the second floor there will be of- 
fices for rental and toilet rooms. The 
cellars and basement will contain the 
boilers and engines, an entrance hall 
to the service elevator, with an elec- 
tric sidewalk elevator down to it, two 


cellars for the stores and a large 
corner basement for rent, extending 
nearly out to the curbs with side- 


This basement will 


William 


walk lights over. 
have a direct entrance from 
street. 

The club quarters proper will begin 
on the third floor, where there will 
be the office, coat room, library and 
reception room. The cafe and billiard 
room, with high wooden wainscotting 
and broad window seats, will occupy 
the entire fourth floor, with the ex- 
ception of space taken for the hall, 
stairs, elevator and toilet room. 

On the fifth floor will be a complete- 
ly equipped gymnasium with locker 
room, shower baths, The sixth 
floor will be devoted to the large as- 
sembly room, with high arched win- 
dows and deep beamed ceiling. There 
will be space for a platform when the 
{ for entertainments or 


etc. 


room is used 
lectures. 

On the seventh floor are to be nine 
bedrooms for club members, with am- 
ple toilet rooms and shower and tub 
baths. The main dining room will 
be on the eighth floor, which is to be 
made attractive by large grouped win- 
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There will be also a coat room 
and lavatory on this floor. 

Kitchen, serving and supply rooms 
are to be on the ninth floor, with a 
five foot wide staircase for waiters to 
the main dining room on the floor be- 
low, and to the women’s dining room 
and reception room on the tenth floor. 

From the tenth floor an easy stair- 
case will run to the roof garden, 
which is to be surrounded with col- 
umns like a pergola and will be pro- 
tected by an awning if desired. The 
committee in charge of the building 
is John A. Hennessy, of the Press, 
president of the club; Charles J. 
Smith, editor of the Insurance Rec- 
ord and the Vigilant, and William A. 
Deering, of the Sun. 

The New York Press Club has a 
membership of 500 and a library of 
6,000 volumes, including practically 
complete files of leading New York 
dailies. From its charity fund the 
club gives aid to newspaper men who 
are down on their luck. 

Two endowed beds in Roosevelt 
Hospital, the gift of Joseph Pulitzer, 
who is a life member of the club, and 
two in St. Vincent Hospital, one in 
Mount Sinai and one in the Woman’s 
Hospital, bequeathed to the club by 
the late Andrew Garvey, are at the 
disposal of the trustees. The club 
has a plot in Cypress Hills cemetery, 
where sixty-three newspaper men are 
buried. 


dows. 





A DOLLAR AND A MORAL. 


Western Jeweler Takes a Whack at 
Mail-Order Houses. 

The Clemens Oskamp, a Cincinnati 
jewelry concern, takes up most of a 
handsome advertisement in the 
Times-Star of July 2 with this story: 


Gone Forever. 


Six years ago, in Weber County, Utah, a 
farmer put his initials on a dollar bill. Next 
day he came to Ogden and spent it with a 
merchant. Before six months had passed he 
got the same dollar back. Four timcs in three 
years the bill came back to him for produce, 
and three times he heard of it in the pockets 
of his neighbors. The last time he saw the 
bill was three years ago. He sent it to a 
Mail-Order House. He _ will never see that 
bill again. The dollar bill will never pay any 
more school or county taxes for him, will 
never build or brighten any more homes in 
the cmmunity. He sent it entirely out of the 
usefulness to himself and his neighbors when 
he sent it to the Mail-Order House. 


MORAL: 
Trade at your home Jewelry Store, where 
your dollar buys most anything, and where you 
may get it back again and “boost” Cincinnati. 


Having pointed the moral the ad- 
vertiser goes on to tell of bargains in 
colonial ice pitchers. 





Trade Paper’s Enterprise. 

The Boot and Shoe Recorder of 
Boston issued a handsome “great 
States number“ of 304 pages, July 1. 
It was devoted to all phases of the 
boot and industry and con- 
tained, among other features, por- 
traits and letters from the governers 
of Massachusetts, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri and Iowa. 


shoe 


Southern Church’s Big Ad. 

The Knoxville Sentinel of July 3 
carried a full page advertisement of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
and an earnest, handsome, well dis- 
played ad. it was. It was a fervent ap- 
peal for an increased membership in 
the Mens’ Bible Class. A page at a 
time is going some for a church, and 
is the farthest removed from the tame, 
dull litthe announcements with which 
religious bodies commonly content 
themselves when they go to print at 


all. A 





JOEL C. HARRIS DEAD 


EDITOR AND AUTHOR PASSES 
AWAY LIKE ONE WHO 
FALLS ASLEEP. 


After a Busy Career in Journalism, 
the 
Stories Retired From Newspaper 
Work Eight Years Ago—How He 
Came to Write “Uncle Remus.” 


Creator of Negro Folklore 


“Just say in a kindly way that an old 
family horse growing tired of stop- 
ping before the same door every day 
has kicked out from the harness and 
proposes to keep the flies off in his 
own fashion.” 

This was Joel Chandler Harris’ way 
of saying, in 1900, that he had quit 
the staff of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, after twenty-four years’ service, 
and intended thenceforth to devote 
himself to literature. 

He never went back to newspaper 
work. The nearest he came to it was 
to assume the editorship of Uncle 
Remus’s Magazine, a year ago. Yet 
when the report of his death came 
over the wires on the night of July 3 
the newspaper men who received it 
felt that one whom they had a right 
to call a comrade had been taken. 


Well might they feel so. Born 
sixty years ago in Eatonton, Ga., 
he entered the office of the Country- 
man, a local weekly, when he was 
twelve years old, as printers’ devil. 
At odd times he read in the library 
of Colonel Turner, the publisher. 
Pretty soon he began to write little 
essays, which the Countryman pub- 
lished. 

Eatonton lay in Sherman’s path, 
and when that grim commander came 
marching through Georgia, Colonel 
Turner fled, leaving young Harris in 
possession of the place. The in- 
vaders, according to their custom, 
carried off what they wanted, but did 
the boy no harm. 

After the war Mr. Harris got jobs 
on papers at Macon, New Orleans 
and Savannah. While editorial writ- 
er on the Savannah News, he married 
Miss Essie La Rose, a French-Can- 
adian girl. 

When he went to the Atlanta Con- 
stitution in 1876 he was asked to write 
some sketches to take the place of the 
“Lncle Si” stories that Sam W. Small 
had been contributing. When he was 
a child Mr. Harris had listened to the 
wild animal stories told by the slaves. 
They clung to his memory and sup- 
plied material for the “Uncle Remus” 
sketches. B’rer Fox and B’rer Rab- 
bit were soon among the most fam- 
ous personages in America, and to 
Mr. Harris’s surprise, for he never 
valued these tales as highly as the 
public did. 

He wrote many books in addition 
to those about Uncle Remus and Br’er 
Rabbit. Some of them are “On the 
Plantation,” “Litthe Mr. Thimblefin- 
ger,” “Sister Jane,” “Daddy Jake, the 
Runaway,” “Balaam and His Mas- 
ter,” “The Story of Aaron, So Named, 
the Son of Ben Ali,” “Stories of 
Georgia,’ “Aaron in the Wild 
Woods,” “Tales of the Home Folks,” 


“Georgia from the Invasion of De 
Soto to Recent Times,” “Evening 
Tales,” “Stories of Home _ Folks,” 


“Chronicles of Aunt Minerva Ann,” 
“On the Wings of Occasion,” “The 
Making of a Statesman,” “Gabriel 
Tolliver” and “The Little Union 
Scout.” 


About a year ago he as- 
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sumed editorship of Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine, published in Atlanta. 


Cirrhosis of the liver and_ heart 
trouble caused Mr. Harris’s death at 
his home in Atlanta July 3. Shortly 
after four o'clock he said to Mrs. 
Harris: 

“I have always been curious to 


know what was on the other side.” 

A little later he complained of feel- 
ing tired. Then followed uncon- 
sciousness, and at eight o’clock the 
end came and Joel Chandler Harris 
knew what was on the other side. 

Simple funeral exercises were held 
Sunday at the Harris home and at 
St. Anthony’s Chapel. The burial was 
at Westview Cemetery, Atlanta. 





WESTERN DAILIES UNITE. 


New League of Papers Formed in 
Wisconsin. 

Newspaper men from various parts 
of Wisconsin met June 29 in the 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee, and 
formed an organization to be known 
as the Wisconsin Daily League. It 
will be purely a business organization 
to advance the interest of those pa- 
pers holding memberships. 

The officers elected are: President, 
F. E. Noyes, Marinette; vice-presi- 
dent, H. H. Bliss, Janesville; secre- 
tary and treasurer, O. J. Hardy, Osh- 
kosh. Among those who attended the 
meeting were O. J. Hardy, Oshkosh 
Northwestern; Mr. Waffler, Common- 
wealth, Fond du Lac; F. E. Noyes, 
Eagle Star, Marinette; E. A. Tostevin, 
Frank Starbuck, Racine Journal; 
August Roden, Madison State Jour- 
nal; D. W. Foster, Beloit Free Press; 
J. L. Sturdevant, Wausau Record- 
Herald; H. H. Bliss, Janesville Ga- 
zette; W. Allen, Chicago, and M. C. 
Watson, New York. 

Other papers which will join the 


league are the Superior Telegram, 
the Eau Claire Leader and the La 
Crosse Leader. 


Editorial Offers to T. R. 


Following hard upon the stories of 
extravagant space rates offered to 
President Roosevelt by magazine pub- 
lishers come tales that several peri- 
odicals are trying to secure him as 
editor. It is said that one publica- 
tion has offered him a part ownership 
and the job of editor-in-chief if he 
will write exclusively for it the story 
of his hunting trip to Africa. 





Keeps Abreast of the Times. 

Wesley A. Stanger, vice president 
and editor of the Office Outfitter, 
Chicago, is kind enough to write to 
Tue Epitor AND PUBLISHER. 

“T enjoy receiving your publication 
very much and consider it almost in- 
dispensable to the man who wants to 
keep abreast of the times.” 


7,823 LINES 


OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
gained during the month of March for the 


WASHINGTON 


HERALD 


To reach the focal point of America 
you must use the Washirgton Herald 


SMITH-WILBERDING SPECIAL 
AGENCY, Tribune Bldg., NEW YORK. 
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M. HALSTEAD DEAD 


For More Than Half a Century He 
Was An Active Worker in Leading 
Newspapers—His Career as a 
War Correspondent. 


Having been in delicate health for 
more than a year, Murat Halstead, 
one of the oldest, most brilliant ang 
most versatile newspaper workers in 
America, died July 2, at his home, in 
Cincinnati. An attack of cerebral 
hemorrhage was the immediate cause 
of death. To members of his family 
scattered about the country the sad 
news was not wholly a surprise, since 
Mr. Halstead had failed fast since the 
death of his son Marshall, a few 
months ago. 

Murat Halstead was born on a farm 
in Butler County, Ohio, September 2, 
1829. He learned to read from news- 
papers when he was four years old, 
and from eatly boyhood until the end 
of his life he read everything he could 
lay hands on which would give him 
information or suggestion. He at- 
tended district school until he was 
eighteen, served two terms as a teach- 
er and then went tothe Farmers’ Col- 
lege, seven miles from Cincinnati, 
where he was graduated in 1851. 

Mr. Halstead began newspaper 
work while yet a student, writing for 
the Cincinnati Atlas and the Enquir- 
er. In March, 1853, he joined the 
staff of the Cincinnati Commercial as 
reporter, and soon afterward was 
news editor. When the paper was re- 
organized, in 1854, Mr. Halstead ac- 
quired a small interest in it, and in 
1867 it passed into his control. At 
first independent in politics, Mr. Hal- 
stead joined the ranks of the Republi- 
cans, although he bolted the nomina- 
tion of Grant in 1872 and gave hearty 
support of Horace Greeley. 

When the Commercial and_ the 
Gazette were united, in 1883, Mr. Hal- 
stead was made president of the new 
company and continued to be editor 
of the paper. He fought against the 
nomination of James G. Blaine in 
1876, but became one of his most ac- 
tive supporters later. During the 
campaign of 1884 he edited the New 
York. Extra beside managing the 
Commercial-Gazette. President Har- 
rison nominated him to the German 
mission, but Mr. Halstead had made 








THE ‘* TOPEKA CAPITAL’ 
HOLDS THE RECORD 


No other newspaper in America, in a 
city of 50,000 population or less, has 
so large a circulation as the Topeka 
Dairy Capita. Its sworn average 
daily circulation for the year 1907, 
was 26,019. For nineteen successive 
years the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory has had a detailed report of the 
circulation of every issue of the Cap- 
ITAL without omission of even one day. 
Each year has shown an increase over 
the preceding year, and the showing 
for 1907 was best of all—an average 
daily increase of 4,072. 

The Capitat is absolutely supreme 
in its field. It has a larger circu- 
lation, prints more foreign advertising, 
more local advertising, and more classi- 
fied advertising, than any other daily 
in Kansas. It is the only Kansas 
daily that makes public each day the 
actual number of copies it sells. It 
is the only newssaper in Kansas 
printed every day in the year. It is 
the only daily in Kansas with a_gen- 
eral circulation throughout the State. 


Ayrih~ Coppa 


Publisher. 














enemies among the senators and was 
rejected. 

He came East in 1890 and for sev- 
eral years edited the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard-Union. As war correspondent, he 
reported the fighting in the Civil, 
Franco-German and Spanish-American 
wars and came to be called “Field 
Marshal,” a title possibly suggested 
by his first name. 

While it was impossible to estimate 
the amount of newspaper writing that | 
he did, he said a few years ago that 
he had undoubtedly written more than 
a million words a year for more than 
forty years. If printed in book form, 
this newspaper writing would have 
amounted to a library of not less than 
five hundred volumes. 

In recent years Mr. Halstead wrote 
a number of books. Among them are 
“Our Country in War,’ “The Story 
of Cuba,” “The Story of the Philip- 
pines,” “Official History of the War 
with Spain,” “Life of President Mc- 
Kinley,” “Life of Admiral Dewey,” 
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SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) NEWS. 


Charles H. May’s Paper Now Has a 
Handsome New Home. 

The Springfield (Ill.) News is the 
proud possessor of a new home—one 
of the best appointed in the State 
outside of Chicago. It is the hand- 
somest building in the city. 

It is two stories high with basement, 
and is forty feet wide and one hun- 
dred feet deep. Every room in the 
building is flooded with light and the 
ventilation is perfect. 

A picture of the paper’s new home 
appearing on this page gives a fair 
idea of how it looks on the outside, 


| but of course, does not show the in- 


terior, which has been arranged with 
a view of giving every department 
all the room it needs for the carrying 
on of its work. 

The News was started as the Eve- 
ning Post in 1880 by a dozen prin- 
ters, who were out on strike.  Al- 
though the Post worked up a circu- 











“The Boer and British War,” and | lation of 2,500 copies, quarrels among 
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“The 
Japan.” 

Mr. Halstead was married in 1857 
to Miss Mary Banks, of Cincinnati, 
and their golden wedding anniversary 
was celebrated on March 2, 1907. 
They had seven sons and five daugh- 
ters. Four of his sons have been ac- 
tive newspaper men, and one of them, 
Marshall Halstead, was long consul at 
Birmingham, England, where, after 
his recent death, his brother, Albert 
Halstead, succeeded him. 


Mr. Halstead’s funeral took place 


War Between Russia and 


July 6. Among the pall bearers were 
Judge Alexander L. Huston and 
Stephen Gerard, who officiated 51 


years ago as best man and grooms- 
man at his wedding, the other pall 
bearers being Henry Watterson, 
Mayor Leopold Markbreit, Senator J. 
B. Foraker, John J. Piatt, Captain J. 
Banks, Edmund Lunken, Thornton M. 
Hinckle, Charles P. Taft, Frank W. 
Wiborg, John I. Warrington and M. 
M. White. The simple services were 
conducted by Bishop John M. Wal- 
den, a boyhood schoolmate of the 
dead journalist. 





Good-Bye, Donahoe’s. 

After an existence of nearly thirty 
years, Donahoe’s Magazine, of Bos- 
ton, one of the leading Catholic pub- 
lications of the United States, made 
its last appearance with the July is- 
sue, having recently been transferred 
to the Catholic World,.of New York. 
Future issues will be under the name 
of that publication. 





the owners were numerous and, final- 
ly, resulted in the sale of the prop- 
erty to F. H. McDowell Bros. 
After many ups and downs the pa- 
per suspended in January, 1886. In 
March it was revived as the Spring- 
field Evening News by W. A. Rich. 
The paper finally fell into the hands 
of its present owner, Charles H. 
May, publisher of the Peoria Herald 
Transcript, three years ago, and since 
then has forged rapidly to the front. 
It is now one of the most popular 
newspapers in that part of the State. 





Ladies Will Take Charge. 

A special evening edition of the 
Allentown (Pa.) Call will be issued 
October 3 with women in charge of 
every department and the proceeds 
will be turned over to a local public 
library fund. 

On this occasion the familiar titles 
of the newspaper business will be 
feminized. An _ editress-in-chief will 
direct the general policy of the pa- 
per and a city editress will send re- 
portresses out to chase after local 
stuff. An advertising manageress 
and a lot of solicitresses will hustle 
for contracts. 





Cotton-Stalk Paper? 

It is reported that Skinner & Stock- 
ton, of Atlanta, are planning a mill 
in Montgomery where they will try to 
make paper from cotton stalks. 





The Wilmington (Del) Sun, J. Ed- 
ward Addicks’ paper, has ceased to 
shine. 





us 


WHAT SPACE COSTS. 


Interesting Facts Presented by the 
Publishers of The Automobile. 
Buyers of advertising space will be 

interested in the following figures 

showing the cost of advertising space 
and the items which make up that 

They will also be somewhat 

surprised at the comparatively small 

margin of profit to the publisher. 

The Automobile, a well developed, 
profitable publication, finds that after 
deducting from its expenses the net 
receipts from circulation, every inch 
of the space it sold cost a cash out- 
lay of $1.40 and brought only $1.73. 
In other words, each dollar’s worth 
of service it rendered its advertisers 
cost the publishers 81 cents. 

The following table gives the cost 
per column inch of space sold and 
also shows the percentage each item 
forms of the selling price: 


cost. 


Cest er 

Per Inch. Cent. 

Editorial expense.............. $0.19 11 
Mechanical Printing, paper, 

binding, bulk postage........ .69 40 
Business salaries and _ miscel- 

laneous expenses ............ -52 30 

BE. a veetskes won mueeresyees +33 19 

WE 262046 hae tare menenn eda $1.73 100 


If the percentage of profit had been 
spread over the whole output instead 
of being confined to advertising sales 
only, the profit upon an inch of space 
would have been reduced to 31 cents, 
or 18 per cent. of the selling price. 

It will be noticed that one-half the 
publisher’s expenses is for physical 


outlay like paper, printing and 
postage. 

The Automobile began the year 
with about 13,000 circulation, ended 


with about 17,000, printed a total of 
777,000 copies, or an average of 14,- 
942 copies per week. The average 
rate charged per inch per thousand, 
therefore was 11.5 cents, or .0083 per 
agate line per thousand copies printed. 
—Selling Magazine. 


Colonel Robert Ewing, of the New 
Orleans States, was a delegate to the 
Democratic Convention in Denver. 
He lately resigned as state collec- 
tor, having held office for ten years. 





The Winston County (Ky.) News 
has made its debut.at Haleyville, Ala., 
with Harry Hansborough, formerly of 
Larue County, as editor. 








The German Daily 
Gazette Pub. Co. now 
controls the entire Ger- 
man field in Philadel- 
phia. 


Morgan Gazette, 

Evening Demokrat, 

Sunday Gazette and Neue 
Welt, 

Staats Gazette (Weekly). 


The General Advertiser 


Should consider the fact that 
there are over 350,000 Ger- 
mans in Philadelphia, and 
that the Gazette’s publica- 
tions thoroughly cover this 
field. 

Examined by Assoc. Ameri- 

can Advertisers. 


WRITE FOR RATES. 
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ONE JOB AT A TIME. 


An esteemed 
South hands us this question: 


subscriber in the 


Can any one man, no matter what his work 
ing capacity, bodily strength and_ intellectual 
uolisod auo ueyy %ow {jy ‘aq Aru AW]. 3495 
at a time on a strong metropolitan afternoon 
or morning newspaper successfully, and to his 
»wn and his employer's satisfaction ? 

There are men who, judging by the 
number and sonority of their official 
titles, manage to hold down several 
That they 
continue to do so through good times 
and bad is presumptive evidence that 


newspaper jobs at once. 


the many-titled men themselves are 
that 
no kick coming. 


have 
But these instances 


satisfied and their bosses 
are scarcely conclusive, because there 
is such a thing as a man’s getting 
the credit and the salary for work 
done by another who, his friends re- 
proachfully declare, has not the gump- 
tion to assert himself. Multiplicity of 
titles does not always imply a pitiless 
grind of varied work well performed 

When a fidgetty, not to say epilep- 
tic little Italian of the name of Bona- 
parte accepted the positions of Em- 
peror of the French, King of Italy, 
and Protector of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, with a few odd jobs thrown 
tackled a 
piece of work compared with which 


in for good measure, he 


the publication of a newspaper is 
mere kindergarten play. And for sev- 
eral years he got away with it. 
of course it should be remembered 
that 
first magnitude; also that he was a 


Napoleon was a genius of the 


wreck at 
fifty-one. 


forty-six and a corpse at 


Geniuses are scarcer than hen’s 
teeth in the newspaper business as 
elsewhere. In answering our corre- 
spondent’s question we must bear in 
mind the possibilities of men who 
are not geniuses, but are, in intelli- 
gence, energy and creative power, a 
little average. A man in 
this class we should say, can not, on 
first rank, do 


justice to two important lines of work, 


above the 
a newspaper of the 


especially if they diverge sharply. 


But | 


The man in charge of the editorial | 


page, for example, if he wants to 
make it the best editorial page in 
town, should not bother his head with 
the classified columns. The business 
manager, céndemned by fate tosgrap- 
ple with a lot of pestiferous details 
that swarm about him like flies in a 
country kitchen, should certainly not 
be asked to plan a single line of edi- 
torial work. 

As for the advertising manager, who 
is to make two contracts grow in the 
filing cabinet where only one grew 


before, shall he divide his energies? | 








Never. Enough miracles are expect- 
ed of him already. His is the task 
of hypnotizing the skeptical space- 
buyers, of suggesting ideas to the dull- 
witted, of extorting big orders from 
the local merchant who hates the pa- 
per and would like to send the pub- 
lisher to jail. Will you pile an extra 
job on the advertising man? Hardly, 
we hope. 

The time for the jack-of-all-trades in 
a great newspaper office is passed. 





NEWSPAPERS AND BLUE LAWS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 

The inhabitants of the Oranges, N. 
J., are once again permitted to buy 
Sunday newspapers, despite an ordi- 
nance that forbids the sale of them 
In one of their periodical convulsions 
of official virtue the authorities began 
about five weeks ago to enforce the 
blue law, which also forbids the Sun- 
day sale of ice cream, ice and milk. 
Now a caterer has sued out a writ of 
certiorari and until the court has pass- 
ed upon the technical points raised 
the operation of the ordinance is sus- 


| pended. 


And that is unfortunate. General 
Grant said that the way to repeal a 
Legal quib- 
seeking to 
evade the law or to nullify it for a 


bad law is to enforce it. 
bles and_ hairsplittings, 


If the citizens of 
the Oranges really want to get rid of 


time, do no good. 


the ridiculous blue law, let them in- 
sigt that it be enforced without fear, 
favor or mercy. Arrest newsdealers. 
Require people with Sunday papers 
in their possession to come into court 
and tell where they got them. Make 
life a burden to any policeman who is 
negligent in upholding the law. It 
would not need a long course of this 
treatment to bring the common coun- 
cil to reason. 

A bad law, languidly or spasmodi- 
cally enforced, may stay on the books 
a long time. The way to get rid of 
it is to make it intolerable. 





HOW THE DUTY ON PAPER 
PROTECTS LABOR. 

\ tender solicitude for the welfare 
of the workingman marked the resist- 
ance of the paper trust to the publish- 
ers’ efforts to get the duty on pulp 
and paper abolished. When the whole 
matter was put up to Congress at its 
last told by the 
advocates of the trust that a repeal 
or even a material 


session, we were 


reduction of the 
duty on pulp and paper would force 


the manufacturers, greatly against 
their benevolent inclinations, to re- 
duce wages. So, Mr. Speaker and 





gentlemen of the House, if you cut 
inflict a 


working 


down the duty 


hardship on. the 


you great 
classes, 
whom you love with special fervor in 
campaign times. 

Whether 
touched the 
cannot tell. 


this particular 
heart of Congress we 
But we do know that the 
disturbed. We 


members 


appeal 


duty was not also 
that 
hope for re-election had scarcely be- 
gun their summer mending 
when the that the 
ordered a ten per 

The plea that the 
duty on pulp and paper protects the 
workingman is shown to be—to put it 
mildly—not Mean- 


know honorable who 
fence 
news forth 


had 


cent. cut in wages. 


went 
paper trust 


wholly sincere. 
while, the publishers keep on paying 
high prices for paper, and the trust 
magnate softly chuckles as he sips his 
rickey on the breezy veranda of the 
summer hotel. 





He’s a Friend of Ours. 

J. P. Mead, manager of the Pacific 
Coast Circulation Co., is such an ad- 
mirer of THE Epitror AND PUBLISHER 
that he has voluntarily urged news- 
paper publishers with whom he comes 
in contact to subscribe for the paper. 
“IT tell them,” writes Mr. Mead, in a 
letter to the editor, “that if they don’t 
find the paper worth more than $1 a 
year to charge it up to me. Charles 
E. Dent, of the Tulsa (Okla.) World, 
who recently subscribed at my _solic- 
itation, says that page 5 (Tips to 
Business Managers), is worth five 
times what you charge for the paper.” 





Will Have a Goss Press. 
To the Editor, 

Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER: 

My attention has been, called to 
a paragraph in your issue of June 27th 
which is as follows: 

“F. P. Glass, General Manager of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, while in New York last 
week purchased through Col. E. L. Markey, the 
company’s sales manager, one of the new rotary 
presses made by the Duplex Printing Co., of 
Battle Creek, Michigan.” 

This item is a mistake. The Ad- 
vertiser has not purchased a rotary 
press from the Duplex Printing Press 
Co. On the contrary, we have made 
a contract with the Printing 
Press Co., of Chicago, for one of their 
high-speed, straight-line presses of the 
type recently put into the Cincinnati 
Times-Star office. 

I would be much obliged if you 
would make proper correction of the 
error quoted above. 

F. P. GLASS, 

Secretary Montgomery Advertiser. 

July 2, 1908. 


Goss 


Tributes to Mr. Johnson. 

The Gridiron Club of Washington 
at a special meeting July 2 adopted 
resolutions expressing its deep regret 
at the death of Sylvanus E. Johnson, 
its fourteenth president, for many 
years Washington correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. The resolu- 
tions bear affectionate tribute to the 
qualifications which endeared him to 
his associates. Similar action was 
taken at a meeting of the Washington 
correspondents, who were represented 
by a committee at the funeral, July 3. 


William Abbott, editor of the Mag- 
azine of History, New York, is will- 
ing to give himself as well as other 
people trouble in his efforts to have 
the laws enforced. He lately caused 
the arrest of a broker for carrying a 
lighted cigarette into a trolley car. 





Jury 11, 1908. 
NEW WOODS FOR PULP 


SEVEN VARIETIES THAT WILL 
TAKE PLACE OF SPRUCE 
IN PAPER MAKING. 


Experiments by the Forest Service 
Reported to Disclose Great Possi- 
bilities in Woods Héretofore Con- 
sidered of Little Value—Pines and 
Firs Good for Pulp, Experts Say. 


Eastern scrub pine, loblolly pine, lodge- 
pole pine, California white fir, Groland 
fir, Engelmann spruce and_ western 
hemlock all furnish material for print 
paper, according to Dr. H. Stanley Bris- 
tol, chief of the section of wood chem- 
istry of the United States Forest Ser- 
vice. He says that of all the spruce cut 
sixty-eight per cent. is used in paper 
making and at the present rate of con- 
sumption the nation’s supply of spruce 
will be wholly exhausted in twenty-five 
years. 

In some states, Dr. Bristol says, the 
spruce will give out much sooner. Bas- 
ing his estimates on the consumption in 
1906, he figures that the spruce in Penn- 
sylvania and Minnesota will be gone in 
nine years, in Vermont in eleven, and 
in New York in eight and a half years. 
The forests of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, he thinks, will last about twenty- 
five years longer. The consumption of 
pulp wood in the United States last year 
was 3,600,000 cords. The waste is enor- 
mous, Dr. Bristol says. Great slabs 
that might be useful at the pulp mill 
are burned merely to get them out of the 
way. 

In order to learn what other woods 
can be used to take the place of spruce 
in paper making the Forest Service in- 
stalled a little mill. 

The material is barked by hand and 
sawed into disks five-eighths of an inch 
thick, with the grain. These disks are 
then chipped with the grain by means of 
a suitable machine. A weighed quantity 
of the wood is taken for the cook, and 
another sample of the material for the 
determination of the moisture content. 
Sulphite liquor is prepared, using a good 
grade of dolomite lime, but instead of 
sulphur burners and the complicated ab- 
sorbing apparatus used in actual com- 
mercial practice the Forest Service uses 
liquid sulphur dioxide, as being more 
convenient. 

The chips and acid are then placed in 
a small digester and live steam is sup- 
plied. The cook is blown in the usual 
way, the pulp allowed to drain and the 
whole batch weighed. The moisture con- 
tent of the pulp is then determined and 
the yield computed. After this the pulp 
is screened and the yield of screenings 
determined. Microscopic examinations 
of the fibres, including determinations 
of the length and breadth, are made, 
and bleaching tests carried out. 

From these experiments Dr. Bristol 
says he is enabled to furnish the paper 
makers of the country with data as to 
the quantity of sulphur and lime re- 
quired per ton of pulp and much other 
valuable information, which saves the 
paper makers from the necessity of car- 
rying on expensive experiments in their 
commercial plants. 

“These experiments,” explained Dr. 
Bristol, “have clearly shown that there 
are many woods which can be reduced 
by the sulphite process and made to 
produce a fibre which in some instances 
is the rival of spruce fibre. Of the sev- 
en species of material other than spruce 
from which excellent news print can be 
produced I think the white fir of Cali- 
fornia is thé best.” 
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Jury 11, 1908, 
PERSONAL. 


Benjamin B. Babbitt, editor of the 
Long Branch (N. J.) Record, has been 
appointed by Gov. Fort a member of the 
State Commission to investigate the 
cause of dependency and crime in that 
commonwealth. Mr. Babbitt is head of 
the Long Branch Bureau of Publicity, 
and as such has done efficient service 
for this famous old watering place. 


Jacob R. Abarbanell, well known 
as a newspaper man and story writ- 
er, has written a novel entitled “The 
Heart of the People,” which the C. 
M. Clark Publishing Company, of 
Boston, will bring out in the fall. 





Nicholas Rivero, proprietor of the 
Diaro de La Marina, a newspaper at 
Havana, arrived in New York on the 
steamer Montserrat, July 3. 


L. H. Graham, commissioner of the 
interior of Porto Rico, has arrived in 
New York from that island. He used 
to be Albany correspondent for the 
New York Commercial. 


W. J. Morton, special representa- 
tive in New York and Chicago of a 
string of far Western papers, is 
spending the summer abroad. 





John R. McLean, of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer and the Washington Post, is 
summering at Bar Harbor, as usual. 





George Wheeler Hinman, publisher 
of the Chicago Inter Ocean, has re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from 
Hamilton College, where he was grad- 
uated. 





Herbert F. Gunnison, manager of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, is in Europe. 


F. H. Abbott, editor of the Aurora 
(Neb.) Republican, is in the running 
for State Railroad Commissioner. 


G. S. McFarland, formerly editor of 
the Marshalltown (la.) Times-Repub- 
lican, has landed an appointment as 
consul-at-large, a $5,000 plum. He 
will be stationed in Europe. 


J. B. Holm, editor of the Ravenna 
(O.) Democrat, has been married to 
Miss May Catlin. 





Harry Chamberlain, London corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, 
greeted some of his old friends in 
Boston a few days ago. He used to 
be managing editor of the Boston 
Journal. 





C. P. J. Mooney, the new editor 
and publisher of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, is planning to enlarge 


that paper’s Washington news bu- 
reau. 
Augustus O’Shaughnessy, illustra- 


tor, has quit the Chicago Daily News 
and opened a studio in the Chicago 
Fine Arts Building. His brother 
James, formerly of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, has gone into the real estate 
business. 





Wilbur D. Nesbit, of the Chicago 
Evening Post, has returned from a 
two months’ holiday in Europe. 


By reason of his ownership of the 
Andover Townsman, Speaker Cole, of 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, ranks as a newspaper man. 
He is a baseball enthusiast. 


Wilbur E. Playfair, of the Boston 
Herald, and Miss Harriet L. Smith, of 
Brookline, have been married. 





Charles Young, rewrite man on the 
Boston Post, is home after a trip to 
Seattle. 


William Stuart, formerly make-up 
man on the Boston Record, is chair- 
man of the Republican Committee 
of Lawrence, Mass. 

J. Ambrose Butler, of the Buffalo 
News, has been entertaining friends 
from Europe at his summer home in 
LeRoy. 


Held, of the Buffalo 
Democrat, is in Europe. 


Frank C. B. 


“Sam” Bowles, the youngest of the 
famous Springfield Republican fam- 
ily, has returned from a trip abroad. 
He is a student at Harvard. 


Wallace Goldsmith, one of the Bos- 
ton Herald’s cartoonists, has made his 
first appearance in vaudeville. 


Norman Ritchie, cartoonist on the 
Boston Post, lately delivered an in- 
teresting illustrated lecture before the 
Boston Press Club. 





STAFF CHANGES. 
Charles E. Van Loan, sporting 
writer, has gone from the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin to-the Denver Post. 


William K. McKay, for three years 
managing editor of the Cleveland 
News, is now its business manager. 


Murdock McLeod is reading copy 
on the Boston Journal. 


George Laughlin, recently on the 
night desk of the Boston Herald, is 
now telegraph editor of the Roches- 
ter Herald. 


John Odlin, lately in the Boston 
Advertiser, has become managing edi- 
tor of the Bath (Me.) Times. 


Warren Davis has joined the night 
staff of the Associated Press in Bos- 
ton. 





James McCoy is now on the night 
desk of the Boston Globe. He used 
to be on the Herald. 








W. E. Spencer, retiring president of 
the Arkansas Press Association, and 
former editor of the Monroe County 
Sun, has become editor and manager 
of the Canon City (Colo.) Times. 

Nathaniel C. Wright and Harry S. 
Thalheimer have been appointed re- 
spectively editorial manager and busi- 
ness manager of the Toledo Blade. 
They will continue to manage the 
Cleveland Leader. 

C. R. Tory, has been 
Chicago manager of the American 
Magazine, with the main office of 
which he was formerly connected. 


appointed 





OBITUARY NOTES. 


Robert H. Wilson, editor of the 
Dover (Del.) State News, is dead af- 
ter a long sickness. He was an active 
Democrat and served in the legisla- 
ture in 1897 and 1808. 








Benjamin W. Leaton, ior 30 years 
ed of the Cambridge (Tl) Prairie 
Chief, is dead. 

Hugh Henry McQuillen, for twen- 
ty-five years owner and publisher of 
the Dedham Transcript, died at the 
home of his son, Robert C. McQuil- 
len, Dedham, Mass., June 24, aged 
seventy-two years. 





THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


*°GENE NEEDED THE MONEY. 


But He Left the Usual Tab for the 
Bookkeeper. 

In the early eighties, when Eugene 
Field was managing editor of the 
Denver Tribune, newspapers in that 
city were not conducted with metro- 
politan preciseness, says the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. Field’s official po- 
sition gave him access to the money 
drawer. He would take out such 
amounts as he needed and drop a 
memorandum, known as a “tab,” for 
the guidance of the bookkeeper. In 
this manner he generally contrived to 
have his salary expended several 
weeks in advance. 

One day Field was in a hurry and, 
as usual, in need of cash. Rushing to 
the money drawer, he hastily scooped 
out coins and bills, transferred them 
to his overcoat pocket and ‘started 
away. But apparently he was. struck 
with the thought that this would be 
confusing to the accountant, for he 

returned, and, scribbling a “tab,” 
placed it in the raided drawer... When 
Fred Skiff, the business manager, 
opened the drawer a little later, he 
found nothing but the slip of paper 
bearing the legend: “Took all there 
was. Gene.” 





CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The New Jersey Editorial Associa- 
tion held its fifty-second annual meet- 
ing last week at the Sagamore, on 
Lake George. The editors and their 
wives were on a Hudson River Day 
Line boat on the day of Grover Cleve- 
land’s. funeral. At five o’clock, the 
hour of the cremonies in Princeton, 
the engines were stopped, the flag was 
half-master, and the editors sang a 
stanza.of “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles L. Edwards, Rec- 
ord, Long Branch; vice president, 
George C. Gunn, Enterprise, Burling- 
ton; secretary, Jacob L. Bunnell, 
Herald, Newton; treasurer, W. B. R. 
Mason, Chronicle, Bound Brook; 
executive committee, Harry B. Bollin- 
son, Advocate, Rahway; B. F. S. 
Brown, Journal, Matteawan; John W. 
Clift, Herald, Summit; Benjamin F. 
Ladd, Journal, Vineland; Leslie R 
Fort, Times and Journal, Lakewood. 


The San Francisco Press Club, 
whose quarters in Ellis street were 
destroyed by the great fire, has moved 
into new rooms in the Ibis Building, 
432 Bush street. Since the fire the 
club had occupied rooms at 2016 Pine 
street, which were too small. The 
club will occupy the entire top floor 
of the Ibis Building. A huge jinks 
room, finished in light woods, with 
hardwood floor, takes up a large part 
of the space, while to the right are 
lounging rooms, directors’ rooms, 
card room, office and bar. At the rear 
is a spacious and beautifully finished 
library, a series of bathrooms, with 
shower, for the members, and sleep- 
ing apartments. 


President Clarence Gilman, of the 
Texas Press Association, has appoint- 


ed the following executive commit- 
tee: B. Lockhart, Gazette, Pittsburg; 
J. E. McFarland, Banner, Jackson- 


ville; J. A. Thomas, Monitor, Mineola; 
J. H. Lowry, Signal, Honey Grove; 
Walter B. Whitman, Holland’s Mag- 
azine, Dallas; J. T. Robison, Cyclone, 
Kosse; H. V. Hamilton, Herald, Pal- 
estine; J. M. Lewis, Post, Houston; 
A. S. Crisp, Cuero; R. F. Cates, Tri- 
bune, Bartlett; T. E. Streight, Mir- 
ror, McGregor; D. Matt Thrash, Re- 
view, Cleburne; W. C. Edwards, Rec- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED, 


Advertisements under this classification will 
cost One Cent Per Word. 


HAVE HAD FIVE YEARS. 


Experience on evening paper of 70,000 cir- 
culation and am now employed on morning 
and Sunday paper in town of 185,000 popula- 
tion, but want to make a change. Used to 
lots of hard work and can furnish best of 
references. A. B. C., 145 Alfred street, De- 
troit, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
w) A NEWS PICTURE FOR EVERY- 


DAY," in matrices, 75 cents a week. 
PRESS SERVICE, Norfolk, Va. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


with over 94,000 circulation, is the only Want 
medium in Buffalo, and the strongest Want 
medium in the State, outside of 
City. 

















ew York 





WISCONSIN. 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN, 





Milwaukee, 


By the Evening Wisconsin Company. 
Daily average for 1907, 28,082. 





WASHINGTON. 





THE DAILY TIMES, 
AND THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

Brings best results for money spent for adver- 
tising in the Pacific Northwest. Published even- 
ings and Sunday morning. 

Classified ads. 10 cts. a line Daily, 15 cts. a 
line Sunday. Six words in a line nonpareil. 





THE LOVEJOY CO., Established 1853. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 


444-446 Pearl Stieet NEW YORK 





ord and Chronicle, Denton; H. F. 
Mayes, Bulletin, Brownwood; F. M. 
Getzendanner, Leader-News, Uvalde; 


W. E. Gilliland, Star, Baird. 
The South Dakota Press Associa- 
tion will begin its summer outing 


July 23, and will visit Rapid City, Hot 
Springs, Belle Fourche and other in- 
teresting places. The homeward trip 
will begin at Deadwood, August 2. 


The Kentucky Advocate, of Dan- 
ville, got thirteen prizes on job work 
exhibited at the Press Association 
Convention, and received the much 
envied honor of “Magna Cum Laude,” 
for the mechanical and artistic excel- 
lence of the samples submitted. The 
Cadiz Record, edited by Gen. Henry 
R. Lawrence and John S. Lawrence, 
captured the largest number of prizes 
on job work and was highly com- 
plimented by the committee of 
awards. The Harrodsburg Herald 
and Harrodsburg Democrat also got 
numerous prizes. 








COMICS, NEWS FEATURES, 
FICTION 


Why Not Build Up Your Saturday After- 
noon Circulation? 


Features in matrice, plate or copy form 
at prices in conformity with conditions. 


WRITE US 
FEATURES PUBLISHING CO. 
140 WEST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 
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THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 





TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 

It is likely that the New York 
breweries will soon be compelled to 
advertise their products widely in the 
daily papers, since the Western brew- 
erics will shortly start an active cam- 
paign in the East. Owing to the pro- 
hibition wave that is spreading in the 
West-and South, the larger brewers 
are looking for an outlet for their 
product, and are compelled to come to 
the Eastern cities. It is said that the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association 
spent over $500,000 before it was able 
to get a foothold in New York. 


The Moerlin Brewing Company, 
Cincinnati, will shortly use large 
space in the Eastern papers, and the 
first paper to get the copy for the ad. 
was Tammany Times. It likely 
that Schlitz, Pabst and possibly Hos- 
ter’s of Columbus, O., will start an 
active campaign in the East. 


is 


It is said that the sales of the West- 
ern breweries in the East rank as fol- 
Anheuser Busch, first; Schlitz, 
second; Moerlin, third; and Pabst, 
fourth, not including the of 
Pabst’s Malt Extract. 

The J. H. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burg, is asking for rates in the daily 
papers. 

Walter Baker & Co., Boston, 


sending out orders direct. 


lows: 


sale 


are 


ing agent, Boston, is asking for rates. 


The Seigfried Agency, Park Row 
Building, New York, is asking for 
rates in daily papers for business to 
be placed this fall. 

The Kav-O-San Company, 472 
Eighth avenue, New York, is placing 
its business through M. Plattner, 
Bennett Building, same city. 


Arbuckle Bros., New York, will not 
do any advertising until after the first 
of the year. 


James A. Tedford, of the George 
Van Cleve Agency, Union Square. 
New York, will place the advertising 
of the Schenck Chemical Company, 
Franklin street, same city, this fall. 

The Southern Pacific Railway, 120 
Broadway, New York, has postponed 
its advertising campaign. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Com- 
pany, 75 Franklin street, New York, 
will take up the matter of newspaper 
advertising about August I. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, 
439 West street, New York, will not 
make any new contracts until after 
the first of the year for Sapolio ad- 
vertising. 





The Manhattan Soap Company, 
New York, are advertising in the 
larger city dailies on an exchange 
basis. 


The United Cigar Manufacturing 
Company, New York, has increased 
‘ “e of 

its space in Chicago dailies. 


E. Mellhenny’s Sons, Mcllhenny’s 
Tobasco Sauce and Extracts, New 
Iberia, La., have placed an appropria- 
tion of about $100,000 in the hands 
of the Charles H. Fuller Agency. 
Chicago. It is likely that the bulk of 
th’s appropriation will be placed in 
the daily papers. 


The Advertisers’ League, 74 Cort- 
landt street, New York, is asking for 


rates in the Southwest. 


Charles Blum, Philadelphia, is using 
1,500 lines in Pennsylvania papers for 
the advertising of Wrigley’s Kleena- 
tub 


Proctor & Collier, Cincinnati, 
placing 3,500 lines in Southern papers 
for the advertising of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


are 


Albert Frank & Co., Broad Ex- 
change Building, New York, are plac- 
ing 2,000 lines for the Great North- 
ern Railway. This agency also 
sending out orders for the advertis- 
ing of the Fiske Rubber Tire. The 
list for this advertising is made up by 
Arthur M. Jervis, 29 West Twenty- 
second street, New York. 


is 


John F. Jones & Co., Paris, France, 
are asking for rates in the larger city 


dailies for the advertising of the 
Franz Josef Aperient Water. 
It is said that Powers & Arm- 


strong, Philadelphia, have received a 
large appropriation from the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
N. J., to be used in the daily papers. 


Cc. B. Hunt, Post Building, New 
York is making up a list of papers 
for summer resort advertising. 

The Anglo-American Drug Com- 
pany, Fulton street, New York, will 
probably take up a list of papers next 
month. 


NOTES OF THE AD. FIELD. 


The Charles H. Fuller Agency, 
Chicago, has discontinued its New 


York office, and Henry Decker, for- 
merly manager, and Charles Nobbe, 
order clerk, have started the Eastern 
Advertising Company, and will occupy 
the same offices and handle the same 
acounts formerly handled by the Ful- 
ler Agency. 


I. J. Benjamin, of the Vreeland- 
Benjamin Agency, New York office, 








THE ITEM DOMINATES THE 
NEW ORLEANS FIELD 


TOTAL ADVERTISING FOR THE MONTH OF 


MAY: 
ITEM ~ - ~ 23,779 ins. 
SECOND PAPER......... 17,798 ins. 
THIRD PAPER. ........0- 14,203 ins. 
FOURTH PAPER......... 13,203 ins. 


The Item guarantees advertisers a 
larger total circulation than any other 
New Orleans paper, and a city circula- 
tion larger than any other two New 
Orleans papers combined. 


SMITH & BUDD 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES, 
Brunswick Bldg 3d Nat. Bank Bldg Tribune Bldg 
New York. 


St. Louis. Chicago. 











SAN ANTONIO 
GAZETTE 


The Light claimed in the E. & P., 
May 16, to have carried 123,928 agate 
lines of advertising for April. 

The Gazette carried 199,780 lines. 

The Gazette prints 6 days, the Light 

The Gazette declared a 20 per cent. 
dividend in April for its last fiscal year. 

Comparing last issue, May 23d, Light 
carried 1,274 lines foreign, Gazette, 
3.360 lines. The Light carried total 
4,326 lines, the Gazette, 11,956 lines. 


All foreign business handled direct by 








F. J. STUART, Bus. Mgr. 


left last Saturday for a six weeks’ trip 
to Europe. 


Jack Woodman, of the Chicago of- 
fice of Hand, Knox & Co., is in New 





York on a vacation. 

The Geauge Printing Company, of 
Chardon, O., is a new agency. The 
accounts formerly placed by F. W. 


Smith will be handled by this com- 
pany, including, among others, M. E. 
Rogers & Co., Philadelphia; H. D. 
Williams & Co., Sioux City, lowa; 
Jos. Doyle & Co., Hoboken, N. J.; 
John La Tour & Co., Newark, N. J. 


These are all mail-order advertisers. 


William Holmes, Jr., trustee in 
bankruptcy for the M. Starke 
Advertising Agency, has sent a notice 
to creditors that the first, last, final 
staterent of twelve per cent. would 
be given to the creditors of that con- 
cern on July 13. 


Lee 


The advertising outcome of the 
Chicago Tribune’s $10,000 beauty 
competition, the winner of which was 
Miss Della Carson of that city, is 


seen in a new advertising compaign 
which Ben Leven Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, is preparing for the 
newspapers and magazines. They 
will use her portrait in advertising 
Creme Puritas and other toilet spe- 
cialties. ee ee 
A Lengthening List. 

The Times-Democrat of New Or- 
leans will be represented in the for- 
eign field hereafter by Hand, Knox & 
Co., as it has been in the past. The 
Trenton Times announces that its for- 
eign advertising, both East and West, 
will hereafter be looked after by 
Hand, Knox & Co., Brunswick Build- 
ing, New York; Boyce Building, 
Chicago, and Victoria Building, St. 
Louis. 


Horne Quits Asylum. 
General Richard C. Horne, the well- 
known Missouri editor, who in April 
last was committed to the State in- 
sane asylum in St. Joseph, Mo., after 
his acquittal at Kansas City, where 
he was tried for shooting H. K. 
Groves, editor of the Kansas City 
Post, has been released. 
said he had been defrauded, also shot 
O. D. Woodward, the theatrical man- 
ager and part owner of the Post, but 
Woodward recovered. He was in 
New York last week. 





The Matin Loses. 

The jury in the libel suit of Senator 
Humbert against the Paris Matin 
found the paper guilty without exten- 
uating circumstances on seventeen 


Jury 11, 1908. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


The following publications have 
allowed the Association of American 
Advertisers to make a thorough ex- 
amination of their circulation and 
have received certificates showing the 


















































Horne, who | 











aciual circulation of their publica- 

tions: 
CALIFORNIA. 

BULLETIN . Steck Tcuiks tentieee San Francisco 
CONNECTICUT. 

Te ree New London 
FLORIDA. 
DR ae Jacksonville 
GEORGIA. 
PRPS Ferrers Augusta 
ILLINOIS. 

WROED onc nas acsoaihsiscsenasanccscsteee 
KANSAS. 
IIS ons. ccsgvastansassen tuadutstes Topeka 
LOUISIANA. 

OIE ioccawunesssaskscax sens .:::New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
WUOROMIRA i ccnscsesesacesicoicc.s. cee 

NEW JERSEY. 
JOURNAL .............. sesssseeses++Blizabeth 
NEW YORK. 
7 eer mere 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

PUTT OTT eed Cee Peer eT Charlotte 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
AS TERT: Philadelphia 
GERMAN GAZETTE............... Philadelphia 
REE ‘(0 sede buad 0850066400 4080400% Altoona 
MORNING DISPATCH.................05 Erie 
DISPATCH st teeeeeeenceeeeeees +++++-Pittsburg 
TENNESSEE. 
NEWS-SCIMITAR ..... Leveseveeeeses+Memphis 
TEXAS. 

GAZETTE ........... Ss EARS San Antonio 
ED dc sseacceunss see eeeeeeeeeeeeeees Houston 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATOR & FARM JOURNAL 
Ft. Worth 
VIRGINIA. 
TERMED. ccccnccensocses Newport News 
LEDGER-DISPATOH .........-.s000005 Norfolk 
WASHINGTON. 

TIMES wiles Betmbh ba RRS KER ER bho 4 .s+++++ Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
jC... area eee Charleston 
WISCONSIN. 

EVENING WISCONSIN ............ Milwaukee 
| counts. The court fined the Matin 


$600, awarded Senator Humbert $10,- 
ooo damages, and ordered the Matin 
to make a retraction and insert the 
| judgment of the court in two hun- 
dred newspapers. 

The Matin has filed an appeal. 








100,000 separate 
in the whole State. 
ing the year. 


YEAR WAS .. « « «© « 
The one paper necessary to cov-r 


The Times-Herald 


S. L. SLOVER, Prest. 





THE LEDGER-DISPATCH 


BROKE ALL RECORDS IN 1907 


Of all the newspapers in the State of Virginia, THE LEDGER- 
DISPATCH during 1907 made the greatest gains. 
Want Advertisements, more than double the number 
carried by all other papers in Norfolk and more than any other paper 


It carried 350,597 inches of Advertising, or over 17,000 columns, dur- 


ITS AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION 


that continues to show subs‘antial gains in every department every year. 


Norfolk-Newport News Publishing Corporation 
HARVEY L. WILSON, V.-Prest. and Edi'or 


It carried nearly 


ag ie ee 


Norfolk and vicinity. The one pa;er 


The Leading and only Afternocn Paper of 
Newport News, under thesame management 
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WHENTHEPAPER DIED 


Francis Trevelyen Miller Tells the 
Story of the Hartford Telegram’s 
Demise and the Stunt That 
“Bobby” Burns Pulled 
Off. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Telegram, 
which occupied a morning field in the 


Democratic journalism of its State 
capital for more than a quarter of 
a century, discontinued publication 


some time ago and its plant was sold 

t auction. 

Francis Trevelyan Miller, 
the Journal of American History, 
who resides in Hartford, in speaking 
of newspaper experiences, while in 
New York a few days ago, told a rep- 
resentative of Tue Eprror anp Pus- 
LISHER an interesting story regard- 
ing the passing of the Telegram, 
which is one of the choice classics 
in journalism. 

“IT was connected with a rival paper 
at the time,” said Mr. Miller. “The 
Telegram was making an heroic fight 
for existence. It had a most loyal 
news staff. By pumping news into the 
sheet they kept it alive many months 
beyond its contemplated demise. It 
was on the night of its death. Word 
was passed through the editorial 
rooms that the good old sheet was 
breathing its last, that it would groan 
through the press just once more, 
and then go to the publishers’ grave- 
yard to rest in peace with the myriads 
who have passed the door of darkness 
through. 

“While the end had not been unex- 
pected, the ‘boys’ gathered around the 
press-bed discussing its past virtues 
and their future but lonely hopes. 

“The city staff had become emaciated 
to one faithful little fellow named 
‘Bobby’ Burns, who in real life was 
Arthur Francis Burns. He had work- 
ed heroically that night to pump 
enough news ogygen into the local 
page to keep it alive at least one more 
night, and now that the end was near 
Bobby was heartbroken. It was in- 
cidentally mentioned that the corpse 
would not receive a decent burial 
but that it would be put on the block, 
amputated, and sold at auction. 

“It was under this grief that Burns 
threw himself down at his old desk 
and began to pound the faithful type- 
writer in a manner that it never be 
fore had known. Hauling the copy 
paper from the machine he ran it into 
the linotype and ordered it set regard- 
less of cost. The machine-man 
knocked the mysterious ‘special’ into 
metal as though it meant a resurre*- 
tion of the beloved journal. The gal- 
ley boy pulled off a raw proof—and 
that proof to-day stands as one of the 
cleverest characterizations of journal- 
ism. It is the work of a genius— 
not excelled by Eugene Field. I am 
here giving it for the first time, for 
I believe that it should live as the 


editor of 





Has a Business PULL 


In the great industrial center embracing 
Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Eastern Ohio with a population of over 
2,500,000. 


The Pittsburg 
Dispatch 


reaches the largest number of homes and 

is read by the men and women who com- 

prise the purchasing power of the wealthy 

district. Advertisements in the DISPATCH 

INSURE prompt RETURNS, 

Spectat REPRESENTATIVES: 

Wattace G. Brooxg, Horace M. Forp, 

a | Fifth Ave., Marquette Bidg., 

ew York. icago. 
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death-bed 


classic 
ism” 


elegy in journal- 


THE AUCTIONEER. 


(Not Dave Warfield.) 


(Scene—No. 12 Central Row, 
Time, 3 A. M.) 

Gentlemen:—It is my sad but stern duty 
to sell to you here and now these, the most 
valuable of the assets of the Hartford Tele- 
gram, defunct. 

Look them over, gents. 
is a first-class foreman; next a galley boy 
whese equal cannot be found in the city. 
Here you see a machine operator of premier 
type. 

This, 


Hartford. 


Here on the right 


gentlemen, is a genuine, warranted 
managing editor; this, a first-class telegraph 
operator and editor; next a handsome article 
known as the city staff, and last but not least, 
an cxceptionally valuable a oe of that in- 
dispensable treasure—an office boy. 

Fhrough the adversitics of fortune, gentle- 
men, it is necessary that this valuable—and I 
may say unique collection should be disposed 
of immediately to the highest bidder. 


Is it your wish that I should dispose of 
them collectively or individually? 
Colletcively ? Thank you. Well, gents, 


I offered? 
a million dollars? At 
thirty thousand? Twenty thousand? Ten? 
Five? One? What's that? No, sir! A bid 
of 23 cents will not be considered. No, I 
will not accept 30 cents. (Gents, 1 leave it to 
you. Do they look like 30 cents? oe 

I will dispose of them individually. First 
we will take the foreman. Look at him. 
Young, intelligent, good looking. What am I 
cffered? Two dollars. Thank you, sir. Two 
fifty. Seventy, Seventy- five. Seventy-five. 
Going! Going! Last time! Sold to the gent 
with the whiskers. You have received a 
gain, sir. 

Now the galley boy. Gentlemen, this youth’s 
brilliancy is only exceeded by that of his hair. 


Will any man start it at 
fifty thousand? At 


what am 


What am I offered? Sixty cents. Thank you, 
Sixty-five! Sixty-seven! Sixty-nine! I 
hear seventy? Sixty-nine, going! Sixty-nine, 


going! Sixty-nine, sold to the man from Tor- 
rington. Will I wrap it up, sir? 

This is the operator. This is a big bargain, 
gents. The biggest in the collection. Nearly 
six feet big. What offers? Two dollars. 
Two ten. Two fifteen. Any more? Going 
at two fifteen, going, going. Sold to the 
lady in the blue dress. 


Yow comes the managing editor. Look at 


him, gents. He is worth a half a million of 
anybody else’s money. Maybe the lady would 
like to bid on him too. No? Well, gentle- 
men, what offers? Forty cents. Fifty. Sixty. 
Ninety, that’s the way to bid. Ninety-five, a 
dollar, a dollar ten, going, going, going. 
Sold to the blind gentleman. 

lere’s the telegraph man. He needs no 
introduction. Don’t bid on his size, gents, 
but on his ability. Six cents. That is unkind, 
sir. Fifteen cents, that is better. Thirty, 
thirty-six. Going, going—going—sold! 


Now comes the city staff. This is a good 
offer for the right party. What am I offered? 
Gentlemen, at least make me an offer. No? 
I see a little boy with a penny down there. 
Do you want to spend your penny, little boy? 
All rieht. I hate to take your money. 

And now, gents, comes the big fish, the office 


boy! He is a most remarkable office boy. 
What am I offered? Ten thousand dollars? 
Thanks; but that is low. Fifteen thousand. 
Twenty. One hundred. Two hundred. Three 
hundred. Any more? Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars once, three hundred thousand 
twice, third and last time. Sold! 


Mr Miller says: “Since the death of 
the Telegram, Burns has been ‘laying 


low’ with a book publishing house, 
and incidentally working up lyrics 
and comedy for the comic operas. 


He resembles Marshall Wilder in per- 
sonal appearance, and, while still a 
boy, he is one of the keenest satir- 
ists and cleverest humorous news 
writers I have ever seen.” 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR. 





Retailers Owe Him Heartier Sup- 
port Than He Generally Gets. 


Wesley A. Stanger, Editor of the 
Office Outfitter, Chicago, recently 
made an address before a body of re- 
tailers in which he called attention 
to the value of the local newspaper. 
He said in part: 

The local newspaper is the greatest 
thing the retailer has if he will use it 
right, but a large proportion are too 
prone to believe that the editor will 


take care of their interests whether 
they look after his or not. This is 
wrong. If merchants, as a_ class, 


would only take advantage of the op- 
portunities that the local newspapers 
afford them, they would reap rewards 
far beyond their fondest dream. 
While self preservation is the first 
law of nature, editors of local papers 





have a habit of letting self interests 
go to the limit when it comes to a 
question of serving the community. 
For this they are entitled to recogni- 
—- which they rarely receive 

No doubt the retailers have encour- 
aged them as far as sentiment goes 
They have undoubtedly said that they 
ipproved of the editor’s methods and 
called him “good boy,” but in how 
many cases have they fallen short in 
the real encouragement that counts? 
How often have they neglected to use 
his columns, thinking that that were 
clever in it? In failing to patronize 
him they have too often killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 

You must get behind your local edi- 
tor and push for all you are worth. 
He gives you two dollars back for 
every dollar you invest with him. He 
furnishes for you at his own expense 
one of the biggest assets you possess; 
the medium through which to let the 
people know what you have to sell 
Within recent years the mail-order 
proposition has been somewhat both- 
ersome. The editors of the country 
papers have done more than all oth- 
er influences combined to win busi- 
ness back into normal channels and to 
reconvert the farmer to the logical be- 
lief in home trading. 

The country editor refuses to take 
profits from your enemy, when the 
enemy will pay him more than you 
will. He refuses to accept business 
from the mail-order store in the dis- 
tant city, and even goes further by 
telling how superior the local store is 
to the distant one, and detailing the 
advantages of buying at home. 

Do not let it be said in your com- 
munity that you have let your editor’s 
work go unappreciated. Use his pa- 
per. Make him prosperous and your- 
self rich doing it. If you have fool- 
ish ideas about the non-productive- 
ness of newspaper advertising, throw 
them off and try it out. One try will 
prove nothing. If it is successful, so 
much the better, but the constant use 
of the paper in an intelligent man- 
ner will produce the results. 

The best friend any business man 
in the world has, next to his wife, is 
the local newspaper, and if he doesn’t 
get full value for this friendship it is 
his fault, not the editor’s. The edi- 
tor of the average so-called country 
paper has done more to up-build his 
town and the retailers in it than all 
other influences combined, and it also 
follows that as an almost unbroken 
rule he is the least appreciated person 
in his community. 

In conclusion Mr. Stanger said that 
the country newspaper man does not 
ask for charity, but stands ready to 
repay the merchant 500 per cent. on 
every dollar properly spent in adver- 
tising. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 
Typeart Company, Chicago. 
ital, $10,000; general printing, pub- 
lishing, binding and engraving busi- 
ness; Roy F. Bisbee, J. H. Norton, 

John A. Verhoven. 


Cap- 


Central West Press Company, Chi- 
cago. Capital, $4,000; general print- 
ing, publishing and advertising busi- 
ness; A. J. Ryan, J. G. Condon, T. J. 
Condon. 


A. Clement Company, Chicago. 
Capital, $5,000. Publishing, advertis- 
ing, brokerage and mining business; 
J. J. Parker, Jessie West, Andrew 


Lockie. 





Item Publishing Co., San Angelo, Tex. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: A. 


Thrift Wilson, W. P. 


| Kratz, of 
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Thorpe, and T. M. 
Vaughan. 


Review of 
Pittsburg 


Catholic 
pany, 
$50,000 


Reviews Com 
Capital stock, 


Alling & Cory 
turers of paper, Rochester 
stock, $500,000. The 
Joseph  @ Alling, 
George W. Burling 
Rochester, 
Pittsburg 


manufac 
Capit: 


directors are 


Company, 


Harvey E. Cory, 
and Martin L 
and Arthur H 
Smith, of 
National Railway 


pany, 59 Dearborn 


\dvertising Com- 


Street, Chicago 


General advertising agency. Capital 
stock, $50,000. Directors: Morris De 
vale, Jas. W. Cecil and Chas. H 
Rode. 

The H we Me: any ‘Poon Brook 
lyn and New York, was recently re 
incorporated with a capital stock of 


$10,000, and the following directors 


H. T. Meany, G. W. Turnbull and 
Max Laventhall, all of Brooklyn 
This practically makes no change in 


this agency. 


Croker Wins Libel Case. 

rhe Manchester (England) Chron 
to Richard Crok- 
er and agreed to pay him $7,500 and 
to publish an apology in all the sport- 
ing papers of the country in settle- 
ment of the libel suit instituted 
against it by Mr. Croker for a state 
ment published in the paper which, 
he said, reflected on his character as 
a sportsman. 


icle has apologized 


A Veteran’s Tribute. 

Although I have been out of 
journalism for a quarter of a century 
and have a gyeat surplusage of read- 
ing matter, I continue my subscription to 
your great paper, THe Eprtor ANp Pup- 
LISHER, On account of its very high 
standard in the field it so ably occupies. 
James Poorton, 


New York. 


active 
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154 Nassau StNY 


4200-4 Beekman 
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“THE KOHLER SYSTEM’ for the electric control of printing presses, which, like all 
important inventions, was at first slow to be appreciated, is being installed by the leading 
newspapers and printing establishments, not alone of the United States but of the world. 

KOHLER BROTHERS, Electric Newspaper Engineers 
NEW YORK 3 <¢ 


LONDON 
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ON THE WEST COAST 


Flanning to Advertise the Resources 
ef Washington—Novel Enter- 
prise of Department Store 
in Spokane. 

Spokane, Wash., July 3. 

Frederick E. Goodall, president of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, has 
appointed a committee headed by 
Charles M. Fassett to investigate the 
matter of securing legislation in the 
State of Washington, authorizing the 
various counties and municipalities to 
levy such taxes as the county com- 
missioners or city councilmen shall 
direct for the purpose of exploiting 
the natural resources and advantages 
of each county or district. The plan 
is to have the legislature authorize a 
levy of not more than five mills, the 
money to be expended in publicity and 
promotion work. 

H. M. Blakely, owner of a depart- 
ment store bearing his name in Spo- 
kane, has originated a novel adver- 
tising sale, which is proving a winner 
It is called “the all nations’ sale,” and 
is educational in character, in that it 
teaches the purchaser whence come 
the goods that comprise the stock in 
a modern store He has also designed 
original illustrations and advertising 
copy, with which he occupied consid- 
erable space in the morning and eve 
ning journals for ten days previous 
to the sale 

The novel thing about the sale was 
that each clerk was attired in the fan 
cy costume of the nation from which 
the most of the stock at her counter 
is imported. Thus the Japanese silk 
and art goods department were pre- 
sided over by demure Japanese maid- 
ens, Swiss laces and challies by rep- 
resentatives of Switzerland, Oriental 
goods and rugs by Turks, while Dutch 
boys and girls, Scotch lads and las- 
sies and clerks made up in Uncle Sam 
costumes were in attendance at the 
counters upon which were displayed 
wares from these countries 

George M. Trowbridge, president of 
the Press Club of Portland, Ore., and 
editor in chief of the Oregon Jour- 
nal, was in Spokane a few days ago 
on the way to New York, where he 
will visit his mother and sister. 

The Mining Pilot is a four-page 
monthly publication issued at Orient, 
Wash., north of Spokane, in the iuter- 
ests of the Orient and Pierre Lake 
mining districts. It is edited by Cap- 
tain L. Beecher. 

William F. Guion, formerly con- 
nected with newspapers in Spokane 
and more recently secretary and man- 
ager of The Tribune Company, at 
Pendleton, Ore., is reported seriously 
ill in St. Mary’s Hospital, at Walla 
Walla. 





A .itewspaper’s Victory. 

The passage of the Locke bill, for- 
bidding race-track gambling, by the 
Louisiana Legislature, is a feather in 
the cap of the New Orleans Item, 
which fought for the bill tooth and 
nail, regardless of the strength and 
determination of the forces lined up 
to defeat it. James M. Thomson, pub- 
lisher of the Item, and Marshall Bal- 
lard, its managing editor, have re- 
ceived many congratulations from 
prominent citizens upon the success 
of their crusade. 

The Elmwood (Ind.) Observer, 
which was started as a monthly de- 
voted to temperance movements, has 
been changed to a weekly. 
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A Big Campaign is Coming? 


@ Have you arranged to provide your readers 
with all the news that will come from both sides 


of the big political battlefield? 


@ The United Press Associations is prepared 
to take care of you if you want an interesting, 
comprehensive and impartial news service. 





Full Leased Wire or Pony Reports for 
Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Newspapers. 








RATES ON APPLICATION 





United Press Associations : 
Your Nelson-Gans lead was the 
finest fight story handled by this paper 


since its existence. 


DETROIT NEWS-TRIBUNE. 
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